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THE LION TAMER. 
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“How did you ever recognize Edith with her mask on?” 
“Oh, I saw her down at Palm Beach!” 


TRUE ENOUGH BACK TO NORMAL AYE! AYE! 


“Then you have decided not to marry “Things are getting back to normal.” Old One—Wonder what’s happened 
him to reform him?” “Eh?” to all of the horse doctors? 

“Such is my decision. If the Gov- “A good many of these esthetic Younger One—If I can judge from 
ernment can’t reform him, what chance dancers have had to return to bur- my experience, they've become auto 
have I?” lesque.” mechanics. 
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“I’ve a little surprise for you, my dear,” she said. 


Peggy's Predicament 


of course; but she found life too 

joyous to commit herself to any 
ycung man without serious preliminary 
consideration. > 

There are ordinary girls who do not 
hesitate a moment when matrimony is 
proposed by a possible mate. Even 
the most ordinary girl is attractive to 
some young male. Nature has planned 
this matter skillfully. And ordinary 
girls realize their limitations. 

But Peggy was different. Her at- 
tractions were many and her suitors 
numerous. To one cavalier her dis- 
tinguished appearance—she was tall 
and willowy, with all else in *sym- 
metry—would appeal; and to another 
her face and the fascination of her 
eyes would prove potent. Others 
would find her voice or her hands, or 
both, adorable, so versatile is senti- 
mental fancy,and her temperament was 
something for them all to wonder at. 
She could decline an invitation to some 
joyous affair in a way that would 
solace the chap who tendered it. There 
was constant competition for her com- 
pany toall sorts of diversions that young 
women hope for and joyfully accept. 

All young men looked alike to Peggy 
until she met Jack. All others were 
simply engaging boys with money, 
leisure, smart cars and desirable social 
connections. And when one of her 


Perec: meant to marry sometime, 


By J. A. WaLpRon 
Illustration by Lawrence FELLows 


chums or acquaintances would marry, 
even if the man in the case had once 
been in her own train, Peggy could 
not see what the chum or acquaintance 
found in the fellow for such an im- 
portant step. And she went on accept- 
ing what she could enjoy from Tom, 
Dick and Harry, careful always not 
to get her dates mixed. But after 
she met Jack it was different. Under 
new impulse it was not unusual for 
her at the eleventh hour-to cancel an 
engagement with some other admirer 
to compass one later offered with him. 
Naturally it was necessary in these 
emergencies for her to use the gentle 
prevarications permissible to most 
women under fifty and to all hand- 
some girls. 

From the first evening Peggy spent 
with Jack he persisted in her mind in 
a way that at first disturbed her and 
then became pleasing. And she began 
quietly to consider the married lives 
of those of her friends who had en- 
tered“fatrimony. This state had a 
new importance to her, and she could 
not contemplate it with Jack left out. 
His associations were largely her own, 
although he lived in a neighboring 
city. The auto has magically elimi- 
nated distance and expanded social life. 

And upon what was’ Jack’s admira- 
tion for Peggy based? Like all the 
others, he thought her distinguished 
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in appearance, beautiful beyond com 
parison, and temperamentally ideal. 
But what he most appreciated and 
approved in her was her absolute in- 
genuousness, her freedom from all 
manner of deceit. She always had 
been truthful to him. 

Within a short time after their first 
meeting Peggy and Jack had reached 
that state in which frequent com- 
munication seemed necessary by phone 
if they were not to meet, although 
there was a diffident reticence about 
both when they were together. That 
is to say, the vital and tender dec- 
laration had not been made. There 
is a language in love that does not 
need the voice. No doubt they under- 
stood each other as it was. The verba’ 
expression was waiting. 

There are certain ambitions relating 
to society that even a young woman 
of Peggy’s advantages and beauty 
cherishes and follows. A woman of 
high social standing, whose good 
graces Peggy was anxious to cultivate, 
announced a dinner dance, which 
Peggy was keen to attend. It was a 
big affair. She was not certain she 
would be invited, but the bidding came 
the day before the event. 

Peggy was embarrassed. She had 
a date with Jack for that evening in 
his own town. There had been no 
word between them as to this party. 
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She thought for a time about it. 
Some imp began to argue with her. 
Jack she could see almost daily. This 
dinner dance was a feature of the 
season. So she finally called Jack up. 

“I’m so sorry!” she said to him. 

“About what?” 

“Why, I’ve sprained my ankle, and 
can’t keep my appointment with you.” 


“Is it a serious injury?” His voice 
trembled. 
“Oh, no! Just a slight hurt. I 


shall be all right in a day or two.” 

“All right! I'm mighty sorry, 
Peggy, on two counts—sorry I’m not 
to have the pleasure of seeing you, 
and doubly sorry for your mishap. 
May [ call when I get over you. way?” 

“What a question to ask! 1 shall 
be unhappy if you don’t!” 

This acknowledgment of her feel- 
ing, slight as it was—or conventional 
as it might have been—was the first 
she had made, and it brought him joy. 
“Well, then,” he said, “I may drop in 
on you to-morrow.” 

Peggy blushed with shame all the 
time she was talking to Jack; and, 
like the guilty girl she was, at once 
wondered how she should bind up her 
ankle the next day to carry out her 
deceit, and whether she should limp. 
She decided that she must limp slightly, 
and this she could practice in the 
morning. 

In her finest attire, and seemingly 
more charming than ever, Peggy 
was easily the most striking figure in 
the large party gathered for the dinner 
dance in the great house of the social 
leader. The compliments showered 
upon her drove 
away the thought 
of her lie to Jack. 

Soon her host- 
ess, circulating 
among her guests, 
came to Peggy 
and greeted her 
cordially. “I’ve a 
little surprise 
for you, my dear,” 
she said. 

“I hope it may 
be a pleasing sur- 
prise,” replie d 
Peggy. 

“It 
anything 
assure you. 
Come!” And she 
took Peggy's arm. 
“At the eleventh 
hour one of my 
friends disap- 
pointed me,” she 
continued, “and I 
invited another—a 
young man I think 
a lot of. If you 
don’t know him I 
want you to meet 
him. I’ve planned 
that you shall sit 
together at dinner, 


couldn’t be 
else, I 


and, of course, 
you'll dance with 
him. Ah! Here 
he is!” 


And it was Jack! 


In a Restaurant 
By M. M. Brooks 


SOMETIMES when I go to a restau- 
rant 
And sit upon a narrow bench to eat, 
I watch the waitresses, petite or gaunt, 
Who carry in the soup and bread and 
meat; 


I think I’d like to trade my name and 
place 
With someone here, and never care 
a whoop 
For aught but coiffures and a powdered 
face, 
And always carry meat and bread 
and soup; 


Three times a day I'd smile at every- 


one, 

Mostly the men—and, after all is 
said, 

I think it would be loads and loads of 
fun 


To think of naught but soup and 
meat and bread. 


NOT IN THE COOK-BOOK 

Epicure—I flatter myself on the way 
I dress a salad. 

Sinecure—I used to flatter myself 
on the way I dressed a chicken, but 
since they added the luxury tax, I 
have had to cut that out. 


PITHY 
“The old gentleman is full of sen- 
tentious sayings.” 
“Yes, we call him epigrampa.” 





“Where ye goin’, Hank?” 
“I’m chasin’ the feller wot sold me this mule.” 
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Torment 
By Albert Deane 


I HAVE only once been really hu- 

miliated. I have only once felt as 
the dust beneath the Broadway traffic. 
I have only once known such degrada- 
tion that the scorn of a Fifth Avenue 
cop would have sounded as praise from 
the gods. I have only once felt that 
it would be heavenly to prostrate my- 
self before a subway conductor and 
plead pardon for neglecting his gratu- 
itous advice. I have only once felt 
the hellish torment of a supreme with- 
ering gaze. Yes, all these agonies I 
have known but once, and then to- 
gether—on the day I madly decided 
that I would leave no tip on the table 
of the restaurant in which I had eaten. 


HIS DISTINCTION 


“Looky here, Gawge,” said Mr. 
Henry Higglebotham to his friend, 
Diggelthorp, “what do you always call 
your wife ‘the old woman’ for? It 
don’t sort of seem real respectful- 
like.” 

“Oh, shucks, now, Hennery! I don't 
mean no disrespect to Ma’y Jane when 
I call her ‘old woman.’ I meant it 
right down complimentary to her. I 
jus’ call her ‘old woman’ to sort of 
boast she ain’t one of these here new 
women.” 


AN APPROPRIATE NAME 

“I wonder,” said Perkins, “why they 
named this picture theater the Bee- 
hive?” 

“Have you ever 
seen any of their 
pictures?” asked 
his friend. 

“Never.” 

“Well, if youever 
do, youll know 
the reason all 
right, because 
after each one you 
feel as though 
you'd been stung.” 


THE ENGLISH 
JOKE 

Old Party (who 
has been enjoying 
a dish of tea with 
Lady Gray and has 
just removed his 
topcoat, his boots 
and his _ bowler, 
and who is think- 
ing of running 
away for a bit of 
cricket) —What? 

Young Bounder 
(who has just run 
down to Brighton 
for a_ fortnight, 
and having found 
the weather not up 
tc form has re- 
gretted his com- 
ing, and is delib- 
erating whether he 
return to town or 
jolly well stick it 
out)—Right-o! 
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TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


FALSE ALARMS 

A YOUNG traveling man noticed a 

drove of hogs on a timber lot 
acting very peculiarly. They would 
run up to a tree and squeal, then leave 
that tree and go to another and do the 
same thing, continuing their mad 
scamper around the timber lot. 

“What makes them act that way?” 
he asked an old farmer, evidently the 
owner, standing nearby. 

“Well,” replied the old man, “last 
winter I had a throat infection and 
couldn’t speak for a month or more 
and couldn’t call them to their feed, 
so I taught them to come by rapping 
on a post or a tree, and now the 
darned woodpeckers are setting them 
crazy.” 


WHY HE CHANGED 


Old Ben Sanders had been a devout 
Methodist for many years. He sud- 
denly left and joined the Christian 
Scientists. The following year he re- 
turned just as suddenly and unexpect- 
edly to the Methodist fold. 

Upon being asked by one of the 
brethren why he had returned to the 
old congregation, he replied: “Wall, I 
just naturally got tired o’ bein’ so 
durned happy.” 


HE GOT IT ALL RIGHT 

Mike and Ike ordered fish. The 
waiter brought a platter containing one 
big fish and one little one. Mike served 
and gave Ike the little fish, keep- 
ing the big one for himself. 

“You ain't 
got no man- 
ners, Mike.” 

“What d’ye 




















We now have the father and son 
matches. Why not also have the 
grandfather and grandson? 


THERE WAS ANOTHER 


A tall, handsome advertising man 
stepped up to the counter to write an 
advertisement in the office of the lead- 
ing daily paper. He was concentrating 
upon its wording when he heard one 
young woman clerk say to another: 

“What’s the matter, May? You don’t 
seem to be doing very much work 
to-day.” 

“I simply can’t work when there is a 
handsome man around.” 

The advertising man pricked up his 
ears and with an ingratiating smile said: 

“I am sorry I can’t stay around all 
the time.” 

May looked bewildered, but compre- 
hending the reason of his remark, re- 
plied: 

“Oh, it wasn’t you I was talking 
about. There is a man on the other 


page.” 


ONE ON FORD 


Henry Ford tells this story on him- 
self. 


He was in the habit of using 





mean, I ain't 





got no man- 
ners?” Mike 
retorted. 


serving, 
give you the 
big fish and 
keep the little 
one meself.” 

“Well,” Mike 
replied, “what 
are you talk- 
ing about? 
Didn’t you get 
it?” 


Drawn by A. B. WALKER. 





Bedtime Stories. 
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a Ford car to drive to and from his 
factory in Detroit and his summer 
home just out of Detroit. 

One evening, on his way home, he 
came across a man on the road who 
could not get his Ford started. Henry 
Ford got out of his machine, and in 
a few minutes managed to get the 
machine to move. 

The man, very much pleased, offered 
Ford two dollars for his trouble, but 
it was promptly refused. The man, 
insisting, said that it would have cost 
five dollars to be towed back to 
town. 

“Keep your money,” said Ford. “I 
have more now than I can possibly 
spend.” 

“What?” said the man. “You mean 
to say that you have that much money 
and ride around in one of these damn 
things?” 


HIS UNPARDONABLE SIN 


An aged negro preacher of Southern 
Georgia had the luck to pick up a fine 
‘possum, and was keeping it until it 
attained the right degree of fatness; 
but the very night before the day set 
for the feast the ‘possum was stolen. 
Shortly afterward, during a revival, 
there came to the mourners’ bench a 
certain Jim, whose grief seemed more 
than human strength could bear. 

“Cheer up, mah brudder!” the old 
preacher exhorted him. “No matter 
whut yo’ sin, de good Lord gwine for- 
gib yo’.” 

“Ah’s skeered He won't. Ah’s a 
powerful sinner. Been powerful 
mean!” Jim lamented. 

“Yo’ stole some white man’s chick- 
ens?” the old man questioned. 

“*“Wussen 
dat!” 

“Oh, Lord, 
help dis _ po’ 
lamb! Is yo’ 
use yo’razer?” 


Yo"— 


“Oh, wussen dat!” 
“Lord, Lord, hab mercy! 
yo’ ain’t kilt nobody?” 
“Oh, lots wussen dat!” 
“Den right hyah is whar yo’ 
loses yo’ black hide!” the old man 
shouted, as he peeled his long coat 
and came boiling down from the 
pulpit. “De good Lord can forgib 
yo’ if He feels dat way, but Ah is 
gwine climb yo’ frame! Yo’s de 
skunk whut stole mah ’possum!” 
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A group of traveling salesmen were 
having a talkfest in a club car on a 
train in the Middle West. A native 
son of California had quickly provéd 
himself to have the greatest vocal en- 
durance, and was exclaiming endlessly 
on that ever-popular subject, the won- 
derful climate of his native State. 
He gave glowing descriptions of the 
scenery and told unbelievable tales of 
marvelous crops. Invariably his ex- 
planation of these seeming phenomena 
was: “Climate, gentlemen; climate!” 

Finally, a quiet, unassuming, young 
fellow spoke up: “Brother,” said he, 
““we’ll all have to admit you have some 





Jim, that recipe you gave me was no 
sho?” 


State, but we have some things in the 
East of which we are also justly proud. 
For example, in my home city of De- 
troit we boast of a ten-story building 
which has neither elevators nor stair- 
ways.” 

“And how, pray,” asked the Cali- 
fornian quickly, “does one get to the 
upper floors?” 

“Climb it, gentlemen; climb it,” an- 
swered the Detroiter. 


SMITH’S APOLOGY 
Smith had offended Brown. Furious, 
Brown demanded an apology. Smith 
refused, but his friends advised him to 
comply. After much persuasion, Smith 


yielded and promised to apologize at 
Brown’s apartment the same evening. 

Brown was elated. He invited a num- 
ber of friends to be present when Smith 
came to apologize. The party was 
merrily laughing and smoking when a 
timid knock was heard. 

With a stentorian voice Brown called, 
“Come in!” Slowly the door opened, 
but only far enough to admit the head 
of Smith, who asked: “Does Mr. Taylor 
live here?” 

Astonished, Brown replied, “Why, no, 
he lives in the next apartment.” 

“Ah,” said Smith, “then I apologize.” 
And amid the laughter of the assembled 
men he withdrew and closed the door. 




















WAYS OF WOMEN 
“John, your wife looks cold in that 


“To be truthful, sir, I am begging 
money for liquor.” 
“Just the man I’m looking for. 


She’s saving up for 
find the place and I'll buy.” 


“Can't help it. 


some summer furs.” 
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The Princess Fatima—I won't argue! 
You can make a public spectacle of 
yourself if you want to—but J shan’t! 


STRANGER IN TOWN 


“Can you get any likker about here?” 

“No, sir. But there’s a place over 
yonder where they sell mighty power- 
ful tea.” 
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No Picking the Winners 


By Watt Mason 


Illustration by Henry J. Peck 


HEN Iwas young, some 

months ago, I lived and 

moved in Broken Bow. And 
there Augustus Fitzjones dwelled; the 
booby prize he always held. At school 
he simply couldn’t learn the vital truths 
that throb and burn; he cared no hoot 
for all the games which exercised our 
youthful frames. 

And all the boys who went to school 
denounced Augustus as a fool; and all 
the maidens set him down as something 
lower than a clown; his teachers had 
no words of praise, but whipped him 
for his bonehead plays. He tinkered 
in his father’s barn, with wire and tin 
and strings of yarn, and made queer 
doodads now and then, that jarred the 
eyes of thoughtful men. 

“What would he do?” the graybeards 
cried; his father answered, with some 
pride, “He’s an inventor, born and 
bred; he has great visions in his head: 
some day he’ll startle Broken Bow; he 
is inspired, I'd have you know.” 

“Odsfish,” the old men made reply, 
“he can’t invent a custard pie; the 
teachers say he’s far 


behind in every- 
thing that boosts 
the mind. You'd 


better make him 
quit his play and go 
outdoors and mow 
some hay.” 





“And made queer 
doodads now and 
then.” 


All this, my friends, was long ago, 
and we’ve all moved from Broken Bow. 
Where are the boys who studied then? 
They’ve all grown up, they’re whisk- 
ered men; and some have harvested 
some kale; some went to Congress, 
some to jail; and only one has gained 
renown that passing years can never 
down. 

Fame speaks his name in trumpet 
tones, and that brave name is Gus 
Fitzjones. He rides around in palace 
cars, and smokes the highest-priced 
cigars, anoints his works with lemon 
sours, and has a watch that strikes 
the hours. 
























We dare not look around and cay, 
“There is no future for that jay; his 
feet don’t track, his frame’s askew, 
his whiskers have a sorrel hue; no man 
who looks so out of plumb will ever 
see a triumph come; he’ll have to train 
with tinhorn wights; he'll never scale 
fame’s shining heights.” If you de- 
nounce a gent like this the chances 
are you'll make a miss. When next 
you see that trifling skate he may be 
clothed in pomp and state; you may 
feel honored if his glance should fall 
on you, by any chance. Perhaps he’ll 
in the senate stand, or be the leader 
of the band. 

Pat Henry’s 
friends, when he 
was young, much 
helpful counsel 
at him flung. He 
was too lazy, 
they decreed; 
e’en in his youth 
he’d gone to 
seed; while other 
young men 
sheared the 
sheep, and 
ambled forth to 
sow and_ reap, 
dehorned the 
cows and washed 
the pigs, and 
husked the nut- 
megs and _ the 
figs, young Pat 
sat smoking in 
the shade, and 
drinking kickless 
lemonade. Where 
are those work- 
ers and their 
grind? What 
record have they 
left behind? 
Where is the 
grain they used 
to sow? Where 
are the fits they 
used to throw? 
To find their 
names_ you'll 
have to search 
the boneyard by 
some old gray 
church; and 
when they’re 
found they won’t 
recall one 
thought or deed 

that counts at all. 

But speak the 
deathless name of 
Pat, and none will ask 
you, “Who is that?” 
We cannot pick the 
winners, friends; we 
cannot bank on human 
ends. The chap who 
shines your shoes to- 
day may sometime 
have you in his pay. 
The lad who bones 
you for a dime may 
buy you out some 
future time. The 
man who carts away 
your junk may some 
day stake you with a 
plunk. 
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“THE ‘BLINDER 

Bootblack—No, ma’am; me eyes are 
all right. De shade is just an idea 
of me wife’s. 


PERTINENT QUERY 


TOURIST seated on the veranda 
of a hotel in Florida was watch- 
ing a colored porter as he swept the 
floor. Deftly but slowly the darky 
made little piles of the scattered ciga- 
rette stubs, half-burnt matches, peanut 
shells, chewing-gum wrappers and litter 
which had accumulated the night 
before. The morning was rather warm 
and clouds were gathering in the sky. 
“Sambo,” said the tourist, “don’t you 
think there is arm excessive amount of 
humidity in the atmosphere to-day?” 

“Wha’s dat?” exclaimed the negro, 
wiping the perspiration from his face. 

“I was merely extending an interroga- 
tion to learn if you thought it was going 
to rain,” answered the tourist. 

“How come?” replied the darky sadly. 
“Does you reckon I would be a porter 
wastin’ my time pushin’ dis yere broom 
if dis nigger had sense enuff to prog- 
nosticate de precipitation?” 


A HARD PROBLEM 

Quincey, colored, was always com- 
plaining about his wife. One day he 
said: “My wife, Mandy, ’s always ask- 
ing me for money. She done ask me 
for three dollars jest now. Once she 
ask me for seven dollars. Last week 
she done begged me for five. This 
morning she comes whining for fifty 


cents. Always money — money — 
money!” 
“Well, what does she do with all 


this money?” Quincey’s listener asked. 
“*Deed I don’t know, sah. I nebber 
give her none!” 





First Prize 


THE MINORITY EXPRES- 
* SION 


During the campaign for prohi- 
bition a little town took a lively 
interest in the election. Every 
house, with the exception of one, 
displayed this card: “This House 
is Dry!” 

For days all eyes watched the 
windows of that one house without 


any sign. At last this placard 
appeared: “This House Leaks a 
Little.” 











THE ACCOMMODATING VERGER 


A new curate wanted to make a good 
impression, it being his first sermon. 
He was determined not to neglect his 
personal appearance. Smoothing his 
hair, he said to the old verger: “Could 
you get me a glass? A small one will 
do.” 

The verger hurried away, but soon 
returned concealing something under 


his coat. “I know what nervousness 
is,” he said. “I’ve brought you a whole 
bottle.” 


Smartly long-waisted is this after- 
noon suit for shopping and late lunch- 
eons. The little cape may be worn 
when putting out the cat. 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 





Editor (to contributing poet)—Say'! 
If you’d scan your poetry as carefully 
as you're scanning my stenographer 
you'd do more business. 


Second Prize 


AN OWL 
An Englishman and his American 
friend were walking down the street 
of an American town one night. An 


owl set up his ancient: “W-h-o! 
W-h-o-o! W-h-o-o-o!” 

The Englishman asked: “What is 
that?” 


“It’s an owl,” answered the Ameri- 
can casually. 
“It’s an ‘owl, then is it?” 


Englishman, disdainfully. 


said the 


“Yes,” replied the American, “an 
owl.” 

“Well,” stormed the insulted Eng- 
lishman, “I know it’s an ‘owl. But 


what the ‘ell is it that’s ’owling?” 


DIVINE FAMILIARITY 


A small South Carolina church re- 
cently called a new pastor, and on the 
occasion of his first sermon, the negro 
janitor was an interested listener from 
the doorway of the building. The min- 
ister proved to be fluent, his sermon was 
eloquent, and in his prayers, which were 
loud and long, he seemed to cover the 
whole broad range of human needs. 

As the services ended and the congre- 
gation was leaving, one of the deacons 
paused for a word with the janitor. 

“By the way, Joe,” he said, “what 
do you think of the new minister? 
Don’t you think he makes a wonderful 
prayer?” 

“Cap’n,” the darkey answered, “Ah 
suttinly does. Why, dat man took an’ 
axed de Lawd fo’ things dat de las’ 
pahson didn’t even know He had.” 
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CASUAL COLLEGIANS 


66 WISH,” I said, “that you two 
fellows would shut up and let 
me study.” 

With that I turned around from my 
desk and glared at Al, my roommate 
at Branford College. He paid no at- 
tention to me. He never does. 

“Go ahead, Pete,” he said to my 
other roommate. “Don’t mind old 
four-eyes. Shoot a dime.” 

Al and Pete were engaged in play- 
ing Bunya-bunya, a game of their own 
invention. In order to play Bunya- 
bunya one stands in a corner of the 
room and tosses a coin—penny, nickel 
or dime—towards a round, empty to- 
bacco can. The first man to get this 
coin in the can takes all the accumu- 
lated coins on the floor; the other man 
is, to use Al’s expression, completely 
Bunya-bunya. It is a great game, but 
not when I am trying to prepare for 
a Latin exam. 

“Yea-a-a,” cried Pete, dropping his 
dime squarely into the can. “I win 
forty-eight cents.” 

“Oh, good heavens!” I shouted in 
desperation. 

Pete stopped. “Al,” he said sol- 
emnly, “did you hear that?” 

“What?” said Al. 

“Did you hear what our roommate 
said? Did you hear the oath that 
issued from his young lips?” 

“No,” said Al, “what was it? Tell 
me the worst.” 


By Donatp OGpEN STEWART 
Author of ‘‘A Parody Outline of History 


“I don’t dare repeat it,” said Pete. 
“Whisper it, then,” demanded Al. 
“Is the door locked?” asked Pete. 
“Yes,” said Al. 

“He said”—Pete’s voice was sunk to 
the stag-iest of stage whispers—“he 
said ‘Good heavens!’” 

“What?” cried Al. “Our roommate 
said that?” 

“Yes,” said Pete, sadly. “Our room- 
mate said that.” 

“Maybe,” said Al, “he didn’t mean 
it that way.” 

“How do you mean ‘he didn’t mean 
it that way’?” 

“Well,” said Al, “what do you mean 
when you say ‘good heavens’?” 

“Why,” said Pete, “I mean a ‘good 
heaven’—that is to say, a—a ‘good 
heaven’—a first class, a number one 
heaven—nothing under seven dollars a 
day.” 

“With board?” asked Al, grinning. 

“Certainly not,” replied Pete. 
“Board is extra.” 

“Well,” said Al, “that throws a new 
light on the situation. What else 
would you have in this good heaven 
of yours?” 

“I'd have,” replied Pete, “a lot of 
girls—” 

“Shame on you,” said Al. “I'll tell 
the rector.” 

“I’d have,” went on Pete, “a lot of 
music—jazz day and night. I’d have 
a car—five cars—ten cars. There 

















Officer—We’'re closing up now, sir 


The Ruin—Very good, Dawkins. 


I think I shall stay at home to-night. 
1 


would be miles of paved straight- 
away—no cops—and the pedestrians 
would all be professors, so that it 
wouldn’t matter how many you killed. 
Then there would be a private goif 
course—” 

“Eighteen holes?” said Al. 

“Thirty-six,” said Pete. “And two 
caddies apiece. Golf balls would 
grow ontrees. And if any slow four- 
somes got in ahead of you and held 
you up, you could tell them to go to 
hell.” 

“And they would have to go?” asked 
Al. 

“Straight to hell,” replied Pete. 
“And on the nineteenth—no, the thirty- 
seventh green—there would be a bar 
—with unlimited Scotch.” 

“That sounds,” agreed Al, “like it 
had the possibilities for a pretty good 
heaven. Only I'd leave out the girls 
—they’d spoil any heaven. Now, in 
my heaven—” 

I closed my books with a slam. 

“Do you boys want to know,” I asked, 
putting on my overcoat and galoshes, 
“what is my idea of heaven?” 

“Why, yes,” said Pete, “we'd love 
to know.” 

“We are always interested,” said Al, 
“in everything Tommy thinks.” 

“Well, to my mind,” I said, “heaven 
is any place in the world’”—I opened 
the door and started out—‘“where one 
can get away from one’s roommates.” 


See that you don’t let anyone in! 
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Paris on Broadway 


IVE more French plays have 

reached Broadway. The best of 

them is “Madame Pierre,”’ which 
is Brieux’s well-known “Les Hanne- 
tons” with a new label. The worst 
of them is Frondaie’s “Montmartre.” 
The most impudent of them is Bour- 
det’s “The Rubicon.” The other two, 
“The Nest” of Paul Géraldy and “The 
French Doll” of Armont and Gerbidon, 
will be provided with their individual 
adjectives in due course. 

Brieux’s comedy falls just short of 
stark brilliance. Ingrate though one 
may be—since the play as it stands is 
an uncommonly penetrating and amus- 
ing thing—one might wish that Schnitz- 
ler, or even Hermann Bahr, had writ- 
ten it. Brieux, for all his immensely 
praiseworthy effort to turn propagan- 
dist turtle on this occasion, does not 
entirely succeed. There are one or 
two places in the play where the gnome 
of humorless indignation and morality 
peeks recalcitrantly out of the manu- 
script and adjusts a mocking finger to 
his nose. But Brieux, not Schnitzler 
nor Bahr, wrote the play, and one can 
no more expect Brieux to shed his skin 
completely than one can expect any 
man. It is true, of course, that the 
comedy is absolutely unlike anything 
else that its author has written for the 
theater. It is as unlike Brieux as the 
sentiment of the end of “Cesar and 
Cleopatra” is unlike Shaw. Yet, un- 
like him though it is, his unmistakable 
imprint is periodically not absent from 
it. This imprint is clearly visible, for 
example, in the scene between the hero 
and his inamorata at the conclusion of 
the second act. (Echoes of “Dupont.”) 
Again, it is evident in the manipula- 
tion of the girl’s character in the first 
act. (Echoes of “La Petite Amie” 
and, superficially, “Blanchette.”) Still 
again, it is to be observed in a nur- 
ber of character devices throughout 
the composition—echoes of “Les Bien- 
faiteurs” and, unless my memory is 
bad, “L’Ecole des Belles-Méres.” But 
traces of the inferior Brieux or no 
traces, the comedy is a searching and 
theatrically profound essay on the 
bear-trap of free love. It is, to my 
way of thinking, one of the genuine 
comedies of our theater day, and it is 
far and away the most creditable 
piece of work that Brieux has con- 
tributed to the stage. 

It is a matter for regret that the 
company engaged by Mr. William 
Harris, Jr., is hardly an appropriate 
one. The two leading characters, as 


By Grorce JEAN NATHAN 


must be obvious to anyone closely 
familiar with the original text, are 
hardly as Mr. Roland Young and Miss 
Estelle Winwood currently reveal 
them. Mr. Young comes the nearer 
to accurate characterization, but there 
still remains a considerable open space 
between the Pierre of Brieux and the 
Pierre that meets the eye and ear upon 
the stage of the Ritz Theater. 


“ ONTMARTRE” is an outdated 

tournament in rouge-pot emo- 
tionalism. Twenty-five years ago the 
play might have made a deep impres- 
sion upon that portion of the theater- 
going public which believes that life 
imitates opera librettos, but to-day it 
falls exceedingly flat. Puccini might 
conceivably sweeten it up and so en- 
thral the over-dressed morons who 
flock to the Metropolitan, or George 
White might fashion a toothsome bur- 
lesque out of it by playing it perfectly 
straight with George Bickel in the 
role of the amorous hero and Aunt 
Jemima in the rdle of Marie-Claire. 
But as we presently engage it there is 
in it nothing to interest any person 
over the age of one of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s younger flappers. 

The blood of Montmartre is in the 
veins of little Marie-Claire. Love 
calls her away, but love is not strong 
enough to still the longing in her 
heart. Her Montmartre cries out to 
her—and back to it she goes. Such 
the theme. A sweet and touching tale! 
Let us pause a moment to blow our 
noses. 


“ HE RUBICON” is comical 

boulevard fare. It is naughty, 
but—unlike such of our American 
farces as “Getting Gertie’s Garter” 
and “The Demi-Virgin”’—it doesn’t 
smirk. Any playgoer who professes, 
with an aloof sniff, to be offended by 
it is a hanswurst. While it is not 
precisely a comedy for school girls, 
there is nothing in it to outrage the 
proprieties of any person above the 
social grade of a policeman. If farce 
comedies like “The Rubicon” are as 
inimical to national health, vigor and 
morals as Mr. John S. Sumner would 
have us believe, the Boulevard des 
Italiens would have become the 
Italienerstrasse many years ago. I 
commend the play to your notice. 
Whatever it does not do, it will make 
you laugh. And that is something in 
these days. 
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“FTSHE NEST” is a translation by 

Miss Grace George of Géraldy’s 
“The Silver Wedding.” Here we en- 
gage the Gaul in a sentimental mood, 
a mood almost as sentimental as the 
American. The fable is of children 
who, upon growing up, forget their 
parents in the rush of their own 
lives. The theme has done service 
over here a number of times, in short 
story, novel, play and moving picture. 
Géraldy has handled it adroitly, and 
his play is worth seeing. The first 
act is somewhat garbled and slow in 
movement, but the manuscript picks 
up its heels thereafter and makes swift 
progress into the confines of one’s in- 
terest. 

The production is indefatigable in 
its effort to permit none of the virtues 
of the play to show themselves. The 
direction is as heavy as lead and the 
acting, even when it makes appropriate 
attempts to unveil the meaning and 
intent of the manuscript, is deadened 
and thwarted by the producer's hand. 
The scenery is of the vintage of the 
bustle era. It is rumored that Mr. 
William A. Brady, the producer of the 
play, will next year mount a produc- 
tion with brand new scenery by way 
of celebrating the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the present set. This present 
set began its career in 1892 in Robert 
B. Mantell’s production of “The 
Marble Heart.” After making three 
transcontinental tours, a new red por- 
tiére was hung over the door, and for 
the next seven years it served suc- 
cessively in Mr. Brady’s productions 
of “The Cotton King,” “Humanity,” 
“Old Glory,” and the production of 
“Trilby” which he sent to Australia. 
When the scenery came back from 
Australia on a cattle-boat, Mr. Brady 
bought a small picture for its left 
wall and re-employed it in “The 
Turtle” and “Mile. Fifi.” Following 
these engagements, the scenery ap- 
peared in “The Manicure,” “The 
Weather Hen” and “ ’Way Down East.” 
In the latter play it scored a great 
popular personal success, the grease 
spots—because of the rural nature of 
the play — passing as_ relevant. 
“Lovers’ Lane,” “The Pit,” “The Law 
and The Man,” “Baby Mine” and 
“Mother” next saw the scenery, after 
which Mr. Brady rented it out for a 
season to a Middle Western “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” company. With the 
profit from this rental he purchased 
a mantelpiece, which he inserted in 

(Continued on page 29) 























Miss Margalo Gillmore in 
“He Who Gets Slapped.” 


A character study by Guy Horr, 
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As Bertram Hartman sees Nazimova in “A Doll's House” at the Strand Theater. 


Thanks to Nora 


HE motion picture producers 
dh have made no effort to improve 

Ibsen in the screen version of 
“A Doll’s House.” The old master 
has been allowed to tell his story 
pretty much in his own way, which is 
perhaps just as well. And yet the play 
has always been among those which 
made us curious and eager to go on 
with the story. Perhaps that is one 
of the reasons why it is a good 
play. 

Nora going out into the night makes 
a brilliant ending for the play, but it 
is impossible to resist the temptation 
to wonder what happened after that. 
We rather thought that in the movies 
the scene in which the door slams be- 
hind her would be immediately fol- 
lowed by another under the label, 
“And with the morning.” After all, 
where did Nora pass the night? It 
was winter and late, and perhaps the 
cars had stopped running. 

Ibsen seems to have been just a 
little careless with his heroine. Her 
future welfare seems to have con- 
cerned him very slightly. Still, her 
problem remains an interesting one. 
When reminded by her husband that 
she was a wife and a mother, Nora 
retorted with eloquence: “Before all 
else, I am a human being.” 

It is a good answer, and many an 
audience has thrilled to it; but what 
we want to know is whether or not 
Nora succeeded in convincing herself 
and the community that the boast was 
no empty one. There was courage 
and decision in the break with Tor- 
vald, but Nora must have needed more 
before she was done. 


HE fight to win recognition as a 
reasonable human being is one 
which must go on unceasingly. Nora 


By Hreywoop Broun 


found no possibility of reaching this 
ideal state in her réle of wife and 
mother. Where did she find it, if 
ever? She had to get a job, of course, 
and she does not seem to have been 
fitted by training for anything particu- 
larly expert. Suppose she went into 
a shop as a clerk or an assistant—did 
she find, then, that she became a human 
being instead of a new sort of cog? 
It is even possible that Nora might 
be reduced to making her living as a 
servant, in which case she would again 
find the barriers to her ideal spiritual 
as well as practical. 

Ibsen really ought to have gone on 
to write another play to tell us what 
became of Nora. Probably no char- 
acter in fiction or drama has influenced 
the world of to-day so profoundly. It 
is only a slight exaggeration to say 
that the whole feminist movement 
can be traced to “A Doll’s House.” 
Women owe to Ibsen’s Nora some- 
thing for every new-found right and 
privilege, political and social. The 
vote, the cigarette, the latchkey and 
the Lucy Stone League — Nora had 
something to do with each of these. It 
would be a pretty custom, then, for 
every woman smoker now and again 
to blow a ring for Nora. It might be 
an even better custom if more women 
smokers - knew how. But, of course, 
the trick will be mastered in time. 
There are few things which women 
cannot do if they set their minds 
to it. 

And one of these things ought to be 
a speculative investigation as to what 
happened to Nora. Here is the logical 
heroine of a great international move- 
ment. She is for her sex another 
Moses, and the answer to any question 
as whereabouts must be the same in 
each case. Moses and Nora, both, 
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were in the dark when the light went 
out. 


AZIMOVA, who has brought the 

Ibsen heroine to the screen, has 
played the rdle many times on the 
spoken stage. Her Nora is distin- 
guished from that of all other actresses 
by superior liveliness. Mrs. Fiske, for 
instance, is very closely identified with 
the réle, but we doubt whether she 
can play it with the long, flying tackle 
of the sofa which Nazimova uses, or 
the somersault. Any producer who 
will present Nazimova in “A Doll’s 
House” as a co-star of Fred Stone 
playing Torvald Helmer ought to make 
a fortune. These two could make it 
the greatest show of its sort ever seen 
hereabouts since “The New Eight 
Bells” was last on tour. Nazimova 
is so intent on proving that Nora was 
only a doll that she makes her a rubber 
one. However, she comes to the final 
scene of the break with Torvald and 
plays it magnificently. We have never 
believed that the film had much chance 
ever to do a great deal with domestic 
tragedy, but we are almost persuaded 
by Nazimova. 

One or two trivial complaints might 
be made as to the fidelity of the screen 
version of “A Doll’s House.” It might 
be pointed out, possibly, that forty 
years ago, in Scandinavia, bobbed hair 
was unknown. We are not disposed to 
raise the issue. We think that sym- 
bolically it is wholly appropriate. Un- 
doubtedly Nora would have stopped to 
bob her hair before going out into the 
night if she had happened to think of 
it. And as far as that goes, but for 
“A Doll’s House” bobbed hair might 
have remained unknown. This, too, is 
among the blessings which the eman- 
cipated woman owes to Nora. 
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We don’t know how many degrees there 

are in a Mason but we should say Shirle, 
Mason was 100‘,! 








Photograph by Maurice GOLDBERG. 

When Jack Dempsey opens at the Hippo 
drome he's going to have trouble keeping 
mind on his work with Elma Hansen 
dancinz around. 
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Dorothy Drew is one of the rea 
sons why the Greenwich Villaze 
Follies play to Standing Room 
Only. 
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“He wears her old halo bonnet like the village cut-up at a picnic.” 
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EDITORIAL 


By Witiiam ALLEN WHITE 


WHAT IS THE BEST SELLER, AND WHY? 
HE days of the old-fashioned best seller seem 
to be looming ahead of us. During the 
second decade of the century the best seller 
faded. It sold from thirty to seventy-five 
thousand copies, frequently going into the 
hundredth thousand, and rarely selling two 
hundred thousand. 

To-day we have a number of books, 
notably “If Winter Comes,” and “Main 
Street,” which are climbing up toward 
the half-million mark. Of course, the 

Harold Bell Wright books always sell into six figures, and 
sometimes go to seven. But their popularity is not found 
in the public that believes in the closed literary shop. It 
is the public of open shop, of the hundred per cent. Ameri- 
can quality. The closed shop readers who believe some- 
what in union rules of literary restriction, who also seek 
a certain standard of literary excellence in novels, buy the 
fiction of journeymen artists like Mr. Sinclair Lewis and 
A. M. S. Hutchison. But “If Winter Comes” and “Main 
Street” probably seem to the Harold Bell Wright public 
highbrow books. But miles above the Lewis and Hutchi- 
son readers in the blue empyrean are the privately printed 
and almost secretly distributed books of Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson, James Cabell and the naturalists, who are not 
journeymen writers; not commercial producers, but are 
craftsmen of a cult, artists with a big “A.” Their books 
rarely go beyond the five figures. Their appeal is limited, 
and their public exclusive. As a matter of fact, however, 





the public of the naturalists has the same right to its 
opinions as the readers of Harold Bell Wright have to 


theirs. And the readers who go in the middle way with 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis and A. S. M. Hutchison have no more 
right to sniff at Wright and his crowd than Wright’s readers 
may have to snort at Anderson’s readers. But in the lines 
of the middle course the old best seller, running from 
a quarter of a million to a half a million, is coming back. 
What makes a best seller? Why is a best seller? Why, 
for instance, does “Main Street’ soar into the hundreds 
of thousands, and why does “If Winter Comes” go tanta- 
lizingly near a third of a million, when another book, 
say “The Lonely Warrior” or “The Brimming Cup,” is 
going along in its first hundred thousand? Each is a 
good book, a sensible book, an intelligent book. What 
makes the one the best seller, while another is not? Here 
is a curious connecting link between “If Winter Comes” 
and “Main Street.” Mark Sabre, the hero of “If 
Winter Comes,” and Doc Kennicott, the hero of “Main 
Street,” are married to cold, critical and pernickity 
women. The moral of both books is that these women 
should have rocks tied around their necks and be buried 
in the deep blue sea. Possibly the buyers of these two 
novels represent the Freudian expressions of the American 
people in relation to mean and unresponsive wives. Every 
novel is a parable, dramatizing some idea. The basic ideas 
of “Main Street” and of “If Winter Comes,” and also of 
“The Brimming Cup” and “The Lonely Warrior,” are 
similar, and their similarity indicates a rather quiet and 
probably fairly suppressed revolt among the men of the 
country, who are taking it out in buying, reading, lending 
and pushing books with the heroes who struggle, more or 
less impotently, with mean wives. Perhaps if a good 
psychologist could go into our best sellers and psycho- 
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analyze them, we would have a sub-conscious opinion of 
the American people about a number of important things. 
“The Lonely Warrior,” a novel by Claude Washburn, may 
well become a best seller, but it is in rather close 
sympathy with “Main Street” and “If Winter Comes.” 
“The Lonely Warrior” tells of a man who is engaged 
to a woman with an ingrown disposition, and who frankly 
and heroically jilts her. It is curious to see the heroine 
going out and the hero coming in. The suffrage move- 
ment in this receding heroine is having its psychological 
reflex. 

And our best selling novels all tell about the suf- 
ferings of our poor downtrodden and oppressed men. 
When we gave woman the ballot we took away her halo. 
It is curious to note how becoming her late millinery is 
above the head of her husband and lover in fiction. He 
wears her old halo-bonnet like the village cut-up at a 
picnic! 

MASS PRODUCTION IN BRAIN 
HIRTY-ONE THOUSAND students in Columbia 
University! What a college yell will go roaring 
through to Mars when they stand up and give their 

warlike ki-oodle! How they will rend the veil of igno- 
rance over a dark world when they crash through their 
diplomas into life! Thirty-one thousand students in 
Columbia acquiring useful information! One would think 
that the supply of useful information would soon run out 
with all that tremendous demand concentrated in one 
spot. Thirty-one thousand students issuing from one 
alma mater! It would seem as though there was con- 
siderable fecundity there; at least no demoralizing degree 
of birth control will be in evidence in that alma mater. 
Certainly almus pater—viz., i.e. and namely, Nicholas 


Murray Butler—must feel proud of his progeny. A fine, 
young brood that, those thirty-one thousand! Nor is that 
the worst or best—as you happen to look at it. Thirty 


States count their universities and college students by the 
thousands, and twenty-five States count them by the tens 
of thousands. Probably half a million young Americans 
are crowding into our various institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Possibly a quarter or a third of a million will re- 
ceive college degrees every year. Counting the average 
life of the man or woman with a college degree as thirty 
years, and call the number who will receive degrees a 
quarter of a million a year, and we have over seven million 
college graduates in this gen- 
eration, and probably another 
ten or fifteen million who will 
have some of the benefits of a 
higher collegiate education. 
What a mass production of brain! 
But is it brain? What virtue is 
there in education? Are our 
universities social rather than 
educational? Do they teach the 
social amenities and leave the 
mind blank? After a young man 
who has been to college has 
learned to dance and not to shave 
his neck, what else does he get 
out of his college education? Is 
the higher education worth the 
billions which it costs? In this 
connection, it might be well to 
remark that higher education re- 
ceived a distinct setback when 
President Hibben began to ques- 
tion whether or not the use of 
automobiles by under-graduates 
in going from class to class 
would be tolerated by Princeton. 
Take the automobile, the ciga- 
rettes, the tuxedo suits and the 
overstuffed haircut out of col- 
lege life, and nothing but books 
remain. And what good are 
books? = Still, thirty-one thou- 
sand students in one _ institu- 
tion gives the world some idea 





of the tremendous mass production in brains, or beve 
brains, which America is financing. 


LOVE AND THE MOVIES 


HE love stories of the daily press are vastly more 

interesting and stimulating than the fiction of the 

magazines. The love stories of the daily press these 
days seem to cluster more or less around the movie 
people. Their crimes and casualties are filling the papers. 
and those all hinge upon the gentle passion. Love seems 
to be one of the chronic afflictions of our movie stars. 
Without it they lose their illumination, and wander 
through space—dead and impossible comets. 

“We grow like what we love,’ sang an old poet. And 
so the movie people grow like what they play. They 
are children at the most; good-looking youngsters, who 
stopped growing at about twelve years old. Their faces 
flash upon the screen largely because of some physio- 
Jogical reason; somewhat because their features register 
emotions quickly, and somewhat because their faces are 
pleasing and their bodies supple. Their acting is super- 
vised play. They are directed for the most part to their 
successes. They have to deal with large primitive pas- 
sions. For the screen requires action, and only deep 
passions are translated from meditation and speculation 
to action. 

So we have the boys and the girls of the movies play- 
ing with physical dynamite in their working hours and 
being blown into tragedy with the dynamite in their hours 
of rest and recreation An actor deals somewhat with 
subtleties, with shades and gradations of character and 
half-toned episodes. So he is not handling the big stuff 
so constantly and so carelessly as the movie people 
handle it. Heaven knows, the actor gets blown up often 
enough by his emotions, and his life gets twisted and 
broken. But he and all the other artists, the musician, 
the writer, the poet, the painter and the architect, whose 
lives are filled with emotions of various sorts in their way 
of business, deal with passions less raw and dynamic than 
the people of the shadows. And they, poor children of 
the shades, walk into grief without knowing where their 
paths are leading. Their sad, battered-up little tragedies 
are the prices we pay for our thrills. We are eating the 
hearts of those who disport themselves for us. 





Settling her property upon him. 
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Let the Graybeards Have the Floor 


By Wa.tTeR PRICHARD EATON 


SiLHovetTTes or My ConNTEMPORARIES, By Lyman 


Abbott. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
FTER a prolonged session with 
A the one-piece flappers, the psy- 
cho-analytical and polyandrous 
matrons, the sex-tortured young men 
from the Middle West who gravitate to 
Greenwich Village, all of whom parade 
in the works of rising young authors, 
1921 model, it is something of a relief 
to go gently back with Lyman Abbott 
to Barnum and Beecher. Lyman Ab- 
bott was born in 1835, and was brought 
up by a parent who wrote the Rollo 
Books. Far be it from us to suggest 
that the author of “This Side of Para- 
dise” might have gained something 
from the Rollo Books; but the infant 
Lyman certainly did. At the venerable 
age of eighty-six he writes his mem- 
ories of the great men he has known, 
and they are all (except Barnum) men 
who were preachers, teachers, reform- 
ers, in whom the ethical urge was 
uppermost. No scandalous gossip in 
this book, no rattling of the skeleton, 
no pean, either, for “American enter- 
prise.” The last, perhaps, of the Puri- 
tans writes here of the Puritan breed, 
of men like John B. Gough, Edward 
Everett Hale, Abraham Lincoln, 
Bishop Brooks, Theodore Roosevelt, 
“preacher of righteousness,” and of 
Dwight L. Moody, who, when asked 
how he made a living, replied: “I am 
working for God, and He is rich.” 

Fancy that, as advice from “Sid” in 
the American Magazine, on how to get 
on in the world! 

Well, those men played a great part 
in molding the America of their day, 
and back into their day and their spirit 
Dr. Abbott carries us. It’s worth the 


trip. 
LONDON RIVER By H. M. Tomlinson. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 


PEAKING of prose, the author of 

“Old Junk,” has now added “Lon- 
don River” to our store of books which 
can be read for their manner as much 
as their matter. Nearly all of us have 
been speaking prose all our lives, like 
M. Jourdain, without knowing it. And 
a not inconsiderable body of us have 
been writing it. But now and then 
somebody writes it knowingly, lov- 
ingly, and we are suddenly made aware 


that this language of ours can be a 
wonderful, a beautiful thing to hear. 
When Tomlinson went out on the 
North Sea in a trawler, to seek the 
Grand Fleet, and encountered seas 
which were not calculated to induce an 
appetite in a landsman, he still could 
write of those boots which scurried 
over the cabin floor, or those mountain- 
ous green hills which toppled down on 
racing screw and tilted deck, with a 
vividness of epithet and a clean-cut 
swing of sentence rhythm that enable 
you to look a Frenchman square in the 
eye when he tells you French is the only 
language for prose, and politely in- 
form him that he’s a liar. 


Tht WANDERINGS OF A SPIRITUALIST. Ry Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. Geo. H. Doran Co., N. Y. 


) we were twenty years younger, we 

should probably say that Conan 
Doyle’s “The Wanderings of a Spiritu- 
alist” certainly proves that he hasn't 
a sense of humor. But—alas!—we 
are not twenty years younger, and 
it doesn’t look to us as if we ever 
would be, in spite of Sir Arthur's re- 
assurances of an interesting hereafter. 
Therefore we have absorbed from this 
vale of tears a certain measure of 
charity, and we cannot now laugh at 
any man’s beliefs or his quaint expres- 
sion of them when they are held with 
such touching and naive sincerity as 
Sir Arthur's. Personally, we think his 
immortality lies in creating Sherlock 
Holmes’ stories, but if he prefers to 
tour Australia founding spiritualist 
churches, we bow humbly to this evi- 
dence of his faith, We have long 
since come to realize that to believe 
something, and to believe it hard, is 
the only road to happiness. 


A DAUGHTER oF THE MinpLe Borper. By Hamlin 


Garland. The Macmillan Co. 

WE APOLOGIZE to Hamlin Gar- 

land for putting him in with the 
graybeards. But his new book, “A 
Daughter of the Middle Border,” 
which is a sequel to “A Son of the 
Middle Border,” takes up his autobi- 
ography in 1892, and, of course, the 
present generation regard anybody who 
can remember the World’s Fair as a 
tottering Methuselah, so doubled with 
age that, like the old gentleman of Dr. 
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Holmes’ imagination, his shoestring 
tickle his eyes. 

“A Son of the Middle Border” wa 
—and is—a great book, the authenti 
record of the real hopes, hardships an 
heroisms of the pioneers who drov 
across this continent the frontier o 
our civilization. Garland himself, 
dreamer, an artist, broke back East 
“A Daughter of the Middle Border” i 
the story of the first futile attempt 
to establish, in Chicago, behind th: 
front-line trenches, as it were, a “cul 
ture station,” to make the fine art 
follow the plow. It is the story 
too, of the passing of the old frontier 
the closing of an era in America 
symbolized in this book by the death 
of Mr. Garland’s pioneer parents. Hi 
chapter describing his father’s deat! 
is written with a simplicity, a direct 
vividness, a homely, heartfelt elo 
quence, that make it one of the most 
beautiful passages in recent literature 
These two books will some day b« 
bound together, and on them Hamlin 
Garland may contentedly rest his fame 


Firty YEARS A JOURNALIST. By Melville |! 


Stone. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
ELVILLE E. STONE, for s: 
many years general manager of 

the Associated Press, that great or 
ganization for reducing the world’s 
news to dullness, has retired and writ- 
ten “Fifty Years a Journalist.” We 
fancy he had the most fun, in those 
fifty years, when as a young man in the 
eighties he was editing the Chicago 
News, with Eugene Field on his staff 
Anyhow, he gives us the most fun tell 
ing about those years. No dullness 
then! Life was full of pep, with Field 
as the chief shaker. Did you ever 
hear this one? 

Field went to California once for 
his health, and as usual ran into the 
Californians’ conversational barrage 
about their climate. Finally he told 
of a dream he had. He dreamed his 
host went to Heaven, and St. Peter 
wouldn’t let him in, not finding his 
name in the book. Then he went tc 
hell, and was denied admittance on the 
same ground. 

“Great heavens!” he cried in agony 
“must I go back and live in the gloriou: 
climate of California?” 
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With the 


Irrepressible, Joyous, 


PRIDE 


First Frosh—See that man over 
there? That’s the captain of the team. 

Second—yYeh? 

“See the pipe in his mouth?” 

“Uh, huh.” 

“See the smoke coming out? It’s 
is 

“Sure.” 

“Well, he did that with my match.” 
—Brown Jug. 








COMFORTING 
“Don’t you wish sometimes that God 
had made you a woman?” 
“Well, I—” 
“Never mind. Maybe he has and 
you haven’t found her yet.”—Hamilton 
Royal Gaboon. 








Helen Holioser 





King Richard, absent-minded ass, 
Forgot to fill his car with gas. 
He therefore shouted, until hoarse, 
“A horse, my kingdom for a horse!” 
—Illinois Siren. 
WHY, THE EYE-IDEA! 
CAUSE AND EFFECT Nipp—The oculist says my eyes are 
RED nose now strained and I'll have to give ’em a 
Is quite a shock, rest. 
For people vow Tuck—’S trouble—long studying? 
You’ve got a stock. “Nope, short skirts.”” — Minnesota 
They label you Ski-u-mah. 
A heartless pup 
Because you do WAR WILL FOLLOW 
Not loosen up. ’ Microbe—Who are the new bugs 
—Denison Flamingo. that just came into our milk can? 
Bacterium—Probably some more 
A TIMELY TENDER strained relations.—Stanford Chapar- 
Office Boy—Mr. Smith, I heard Mr. ral. 
Louder say that he was going to give 
you a box of cigars for your birthday. THE IMITATOR 
Mr. Smith—Well? Professor—What do you mean 
“Here’s a box of matches."—Penn by such insolence? Are you in 
State Froth. charge of this class or am I? 
Stude (humbly)—I know I’m 
not in charge, sir 
“Very well, if you’re not in 
charge, then, don’t try to act like a 
conceited ass.”—Williams Purple Cow. 








MISINTERPRETED 
“Why so happy this morning?” 
“The dean says I won't have to write 
home for money any more.”—Wiscon- 
sin Octopus. 


AN UNHAPPY PHRASE 


College 


Irresponsible 











Wits 


THE MODERN WAY 
“Will you love’n honor?” 


“Uh-huh.” 

“Lady, are you all set?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

"S’nuff! He’s your’n. Ten bucks. 


If you need my services again, I make 
a special discount to old customers.— 
Carnegie Puppet. 
















Tes 








and I’ll be everlastingly indebted 
to you. 

Frosh—Yes; that’s what I am 
afraid of —Washington Ghost. 








A Hot Dog. 
—Brown Bull. 
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Soph—Lend me five, old man, soME PEOPLE'S IDEA OF A HOUSE 


PARTY 


“°Tis better to have loved and lost 


Than never to have loved at all.” 
—Williams Purple Cow. 




















Digest of the World’s Humor 


S TOMPKINS was on his way 
home after nightfall he collided 
with Jenkins, who was running as fast 
as his bulk would allow him. 
“Why this hurry, Jenkins?” he in- 
quired. 
“I’m—going—for—the—police,” said 
Jenkins, between pants. “We've got a 
burglar in our house.” 
“But, surely, you haven’t left your 
wife alone?” 


“Oh, no! She’s holding the bur- 
glar!” — Pittsburgh Chronicle - Tele- 
graph. 


An Irishman who was signing ar- 
ticles on board a ship began to write 
his name with his right hand, then, 
changing the pen to his left hand, fin- 
ished it. 

“So you can write with either hand, 
Pat?” asked the officer. 

“Vis, sor,” replied Pat. “Whin I 
was a boy me father (rist his soul!) 
always said to me, ‘Pat, learn to cut 
yer finger nails wid your left hand, for 
some day ye might lose your right.’” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


Frank Irving Fletcher, New York 
advertising man, said in an address to 
advertisers: 

“Another fault that is fast disappear- 
ing is exaggeration—lying, you know. 
Some of the advertisements of the past 
remind me of a dialogue between a 
salesman and a patron. It runs like 
this: 

“*What’s the price of the article?’ 

“*One dollar, sir.’ 

“*Bought direct from the manufac- 
turer, I presume?’ 

“*No, sir, we got it at a sheriff’s sale 
of the manufacturer’s stock.’ 

“*Why did the manufacturer bust 
up?’ 

“*Through selling this article at a 
dead loss.’ 

“*T suppose he’d paid too much for 
the raw material, eh?’ 

“*Oh, no; he stole the raw material.’ 

““Gee whiz! Wrap me up half a 
dozen.’”—Los Angeles Times. 


“You took no part in the fight?” 

“No, your honor.” 

“Are you sure about that?” 

“Well, your honor, I might have 
yelled ‘Attaboy’ two or three times, but 
outside of that I was strictly neutral.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Old Scot—Dinna cry, ma wee laddie! 
If ye dinna find yer penny afore dark 
here’s a match!—Wayside Tales. 























A BAD TIME TO BE DEAF 


“What! Fritz, are you still hang- 
ing about? Did you not hear the 
whistle?” 


“Yes, so I did; but the spike here 
is as deaf as a nail.”"—Klods Hans 
(Copenhagen). 
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“Bad news should be broken gently,” 
said Otto Kahn, the New York finan- 
cier, apropos of the failure of a bank. 

“The bank tried to do the thing 
gently, but it didn’t succeed any better 
than the young sophomore who was 
expelled from college. 

“When this young man turned up at 
home with his belongings, his father 
said: 

“*What are you doing here? 
day?’ 

“*Yes, a holiday,’ said the boy. 

“*A long one?’ 

“*A very long one. The fact is, dad, 
I’m not going back to college any 
more.’ 

“Don’t say that, boy!’ cried the 
father. ‘Don’t say that! That insti 
tution has turned out some of the finest 
men our country boasts.’ 

“*Yes, I know—it’s turned me out,’ 
said the young man.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


A holi- 


“Lightning strikes hidden moon- 


shine.” And we have no doubt the 
moonshine knocked thunder out of 
it. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills 
a prey, where laws accumulate and 
their teeth decay. 

Whatever the human ailment is that 
imported hootch will cure, it seems 
to be getting worse. 

The marriage will probably be a 
permanent arrangement if the bride's 
trousseau includes a few gingham 
aprons. 

Telephone operators too frequently 
wait until the patient is on the verge 
of apoplexy before they decide to 
operate. —Athens Daily News. 


After addressing a fervid appeal to 
the little ivory cubes the town negro 
prepared to roll for a seven. 

“Boy,” said the country negro, who 
had listened to the harangue in open- 
mouthed astonishment, “ef you kin 
talk to a ’oman like you does to dem 
dice you ain’t never gwine to be widout 
a happy home!”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Jane—Oh, Susie, I’m so sorry to 
hear your engagement to Harry is 
ended. Don’t be broken-hearted, dear. 

Susie—Thank you, Jane, I’m not. I 
became engaged to Tom last night.— 
Detroit News. 
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He—I shan’t be satisfied until I come first in your affections. 


She—First! 
place!—London Mail. 


An elderly woman was rich, but 
mean. She didn’t keep a cat because 
its paws might wear out the carpet. 

She had to have servants, but she 
paid them as little as possible. One 
of her staff was a thin, miserable-look- 
ing lad of twelve, who answered the 
door, cleaned the knives, waited at 
table, weeded the garden, washed the 
poodle, and had the rest of the time 
to himself. 

One visitor asked him, “Well, my 
boy, what do you do here?” 

“I do a butler and a gardener out of 
a job,” replied the lad, sourly.—Los 
Angeles Times. 


There had been a missionary sermon 
and collection in the church. A little 
girl who had been there seemed per- 
plexed and thoughtful. When she 
reached home she asked her mother 
whether the people of Africa, of whom 
she heard, wore clothes. 

“No,” replied the mother. 

“Then,” said the child, “wha: is the 
use of the button that father put on 


_the plate?”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


A woman had seen three husbands 
buried. She met an old admirer, and 
they visited the cemetery together. 

“Ah,” she said, “if only you had 
more courage you might have been 
among them.”—Tit-Bits (London). 


Our subscriber at Noah’s, Ark., 
wants to know whether, if Japan is 
allowed to keep the battleship Mutsu, 
Uncle Sam will be allowed to build a 
Jeffsu—Arkansas Gazette. 


Jud Tunkins says he notices the man 
who talks about the good old days is 
just as partial to taxicabs and electric 
lights and motion pictures as anybody. 
—Washington Star. 


I never heard such nerve! 








You'll be lucky if you get a 


For several minutes the ailing 
woman had talked steadily and clearly, 
while the doctor stood by, listening 
carefully. 

Then the latter looked at his watch 
with visible impatience, but managed 
to say politely: 

“Pardon me, madam, but my time is 
not my own. I have about a dozen 
patients waiting to see me. You have 
given me all your symptoms in full 
detail, and perhaps you will—er— 
kindly “ 

He hesitated, but the patient’s hus- 
band came to the rescue. 

“Maria,” he said, more plainly than 
politely, “he doesn’t want to hear your 
tongue any more. He wants to look 
at it."—Chicago Herald. 





Mrs. Hiram Offun—But I don’t wish 
my washing done in the house. Why 
can’t you take it home and do it? 

Cindy, the Laundress—For the sake 
of appearances, ma’am. If my neigh- 
bors should see your clothes on my 
line they might think they were mine.” 
—Houston Post. 


A minister told the story of a strap- 
ping fellow who brought his demure 
young bride to the manse for matri- 
monial purposes. 

“According to my custom, I turned 
to the bridegroom at a certain part 
of the ceremony and said, ‘John, this 
is your lawfully wedded wife.’ 

“In the excitement of the occasion 
John turned in the direction of his 
newly -acquired partner and stam- 
mered, ‘I’m pleased to meet you.’ "— 
Boston Globe. 


The same young woman who turns 
on the porch light, before marriage, 
so that her “sweetie” won’t slip and 
fall, turns off the hall light, after mar- 
riage, to see if he will stumble on the 
stairs —St. Thomas Times-Journal. 


A jobber advertises that he has 
something interesting in silk stockings. 
Nearly everything in silk stockings is 
interesting.—Baltimore Sun. 


























Indignant Foreman—’Ere, what’s all this sky-larking? — Passing Show 


(London). 
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But the patients patiently sitting in Dr. Pyll’s 

waiting-room did not know that the eminent spe- 

cialist was dippy about dancing and that his office 
nurse was showing him a new step. 








Wife—You shouldn't have brought your office work 
|home to do, John; what you need when you're here is 
recreation. 


THE RULING PASSION 

Six-year-old Bobby was the son of a physician in a 
small town, and had picked up several oaths, which he 
used frequently in spite of punishment. Finally he was 
told that the next time he used naughty words he would 
have to leave home—he could not live with father and 
mother any more. 

A little later something particularly lurid popped out 
again, so mother packed his small suit case, put it into his 
express cart, and firmly told him to go. Bobby manfully 
trundled out into the street, down to the nearest corner, 
and then back to his own gate. There, a very unhappy- 
looking sliver of humanity, he sat down in the little wagon. 
Along came a neighbor. 

“Hello, Bobby! Is the doctor in?” he asked. 

“How do I know!” answered Bobby, miserably. “I 
don’t live there any more.” 


NOT YET, BUT SOON 

A young man and woman entered a street car accom- 
panied by a pretty little girl about five years old. Her 
blue eyes were twinkling with fun. She was daintily 
dressed in a summer frock of pink, and wore white canvas 
shoes. 

After they were seated the little girl mischievously put 
her foot out and deliberately made a conspicuous streak 
of white on the man’s blue serge suit. She then looked 
around anxiously to see if she had been noticed. A gentle- 
faced lady sitting next to her said: 

“Little girl, you mustn’t do such naughty things. 
making your daddy’s suit look awfully bad.” 

Then the car came to a stop, and a shrill little voice 
piped out: “He ain’t my daddy—but he’s going to be!” 


You’re 














Fair Exchange 
By Wm. S. Adkins 


COMPLAINT is made that many 
of our telephone exchanges have 

names without special significance. 

This may be remedied easily. 

Those in the swim can ask for 
“Society 400.” 

For shoppers 
199,” 

Men in commercial life will under- 
stand “Business 925.” 

And, if you contemplate giving a 
little party, you ask Central to give | 
you “Hooch 48.” 


we have “Bargains 








Men and Women of the Business, Professional and Social 
Worlds meet in the foyers of these two Back Bay Hotels 
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THE LENOX 


The LENOX 


Boylston Street at Exeter 
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Posed by Doris May and Harry Meyers 
“Dre had something trembling on my lip for a long time.” 
we s, go on!” 
“Tm raising a mustache!” 


FILM Fu 


Could you write a sub-title?) There is a contest 
in Film Fun and the winning title will be used 
when the film is released. Mrs. Hilliker tells 
how she earns $2,000 weekly writing sub-titles. 
Read the prize Flimericks and write one 
about your favorite. 

Stories of the new films, fictionized film 
stories, many photographs to give you real 
knowledge of the coming pictures and full- 
page portraits you have never seen, and many 
other features, are in this April number. 
Film fans will enjoy the game of Star-race, 
the new movie game. 

Peep into the private diaries of the stars (Dick 
Barthelmess has to get up at 7:30). 


20 Cents—Buy It First 





Film Fun 
not only Tells 
ABOUT the 
comedies 

of the screen 
but it 

HAS 

jokes with 
illustrations 
posed by the 
movie stars. 











We would ask, as a personal favor, 
To know if the shapely Miss Haver 
Could swim out of the wet, 

If thrown in on a bet, 


Or would she have to have some one to 


save her? 


—Quren flirsh, 1001 Elm St., Chillicothe, Missouri. 























Alfred W. McCann says: 


“STOP 
DIGGING 


a FORK!” 


HE world was startled when Alfred W 
| MeCann proved by scientific analysis and 
investigation that the foods we eat are 

causing ravishing disease, untold misery and 
premature death 

In his wonderful book, **THE SCIENCE OF 
EATING,” he proves, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that Heart Disease, Diabetes, Colds, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism, Pyorrhea, Constipa- 
tion, Cancer, High Blood Pressure, and even 
Tuberculosis, besides hundreds of other 
diseases are caused by eating improper foods 
Foods that are adulterated or over refined, 
instead of adding strength to your body and 
power to your brain, actually poison your system, 
so that with each mouthful you are literally 
digging your grave with your knife and fork. 

If YOU would know the truth—if you would 
learn the Real Secret of Health—read this 
remarkable book today! 


r——ONLY PART OF CONTENTS; 


A Few of the 133 Chapters 


Health or Disease Maternity and Tu- 
Red Blood Depends berculosis 





on Food 
Medicines Added to 
Sugar and Starch 
Getting the Child 
Started 
Denatured 


Stunting the Growth 
of the Young 


Thin Haired Women 


Bald Headed 


Men 


Honey and Fruit 
Paralysis 


Iron and the Raisin 

Refining Processes 
More Deadly than 
War 

Preventable Tra 
edies of Milk 
Meat 

Anemia, Tubercu- 
losis, Heart Disease 


Ideally 
Menus 


Destroy Life 
Old at 25, Young at | gnfantile 


60 
The Human Body 
Food Minerals Es- 
sential to Life 
The Thyroid Gland 
A Poison Des- 
troyer 
Digestibility and In- 
digestibility 
Suspected Causes of 
Cancer 
Constipation 


and 


Balanced 











HEALTH is the Most Precious Thing in the 
World Without it nothing else matters No 
amount of ‘Dieting’ or ‘‘Exercise’’ can bring 
health to you if you are ignorant of the proper 
kinds of food to eat You may “diet” to reduce 
or gain weight; you may “‘exercise’’ to develop 
your physical powers; but unless you possess 
the secret of foods and their value you will never 
be free from the torments of disease 

“The Science of Eating’’ gives you the 
facts that will bring health to you as it has done 
to thousands of others who have profited by the 
knowledge acquired through years of scientific 
research 

If YOU would avoid the drug store, if you 
would save hundreds of dollars ordinarily paid 
to physicians, if you would be spared the terrible 


suffering of disease, and save the enormous 
expense in health, money and opportunity 
that sickness incurs, send for this wonderful 


wk today. 400 pages, beautifully clothbound. 


Sent +y Anywhere for $&%3 
Mall the Coupon at Once—NOW! 
Truth Publishing Company 
1400 Broadway Dept. 8SE New York 


Truth Publishing Company, 1400 Broad- 
way, Dept. SSE, New York. 


Gentlemen Enclosed find $3.00 for which 
yease send prepaid Alfred W. McCann's 
Vonderful book, “‘The Sclence of Eating.’’ 


Name 
Address 


City State 














The Outer Edge of Art. 


The Ruined Romance 


By Mary GRAHAM BONNER 


By VERY time she saw them get out 

of the taxi it thrilled her. She 
could see them from her upstairs win- 
dow. And they didn’t live in her 
apartment house at all. No, they got 
out in front of it, and then they turned 
the corner and disappeared. 

It was so romantic. They were 
doubtless forbidden one another’s 
society, and so they had the taxi leave 
them a little distance from home. She 
was sure the man did not take her 
home—perhaps he dared go a little 
further than the taxi—the taxi would 
make itself heard. 

Then one time she was in front of 
her apartment house when she saw 
them get out of the taxi. She got a 
good look at them—and discovered 
that the girl wore a wedding ring. 

Ah! That told the story. This was 
the man she loved—and she was mar- 
ried to another, and she didn’t want 
even the elevator boys to see her get 
out of a taxi time after time in the 
late afternoon with this man. _ Ele- 
vator boys had such evil minds, and 
were so fond of meddling! 

Yes, this was even more romantic 
than she had thought at first. This 
was real romance. This was adven- 
turous and interesting. How she 
wished she had someone... . 

And then one day at a tea party she 
met the girl. She was so enthusiastic. 
Perhaps she would hear of this won- 
derful romance. At least she would 


question delicately. 

“Haven't I seen you get out of a 
taxi with a very charming young man 
In front of the apart- 
corner of the 


quite often? 
ment house on 
Drive?” 


the 


” 


“Why—yes,” the girl stammered, “I 
suppose you have.” 


“A very charming young man,” she 
repeated. 
“Oh, I’m so glad you think so. Of 


course I do.” 

“Of course.” 
the words. 

“If you promise you won't tell, 
tell you a secret,” the girl said. 
The woman was delighted. 

avidity she promised. 

“You see,” the girl began, “we know 
almost all the people in our apartment 
house. Strange but perfectly true. 
My mother has lived in the same apart- 
ment house for years, and most of the 
peop.e are old tenants and—” 

“Of course,” nodded the 
eagerly, and understandingly. 

“So we don’t want the people to sec 
us coming home in a taxi. They 
criticize young people so if they spend 
acent. They’re all so practical. And 
when we get a few extra dollars we 
love to take a taxi and come home 
through the park. Every day I go 
down town to meet my husband, and 
when we can afford it we come home 


The woman repeated 
I'll 


With 


woman 


in a taxi. But promise you won't tell 
anyone? They’re so mean about us 
spending any money, though goodness 


knows it’s our own wastefulness and 
not theirs.” 
But the woman was incredulous. 


“Your husband? It’s your hus- 
band?” 
“Why, certainly,” said the girl; “you 


didn’t think ?—” and then she burst out 
laughing. 

But the woman was in no laughing 
mood. She had been cheated. The 
romance had been ruined. 





Going South for the Winter. 
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The Children Who Never Smile 





In the war-torn countries of Central and Eastern Europe are hundreds 
of thousands of unfortunate children, who have not smiled since 
they were born. 


Three hundred thousand Jewish war orphans in the Ukraine, in 
Poland, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, and only God knows how many 
in Russia—children who were born in the misery of war and who now 
live in the misery of war's aftermath, are being taken away by the 
thousands, innocent, helpless, unresisting victims of disease and 
starvation. , 


These hungry, unclothed, shelterless kiddies, lean, wan and sad, 
have never known the joys of comfort and play. They have no 
fathers or mothers—war, hunger and disease have given them over 
to the Grim Reaper. It is for these children that the American 
Jewish Relief Committee appeals to the American people for help. 
May the children of America never know such misery as has befallen 
those of Europe. May American fathers and American mothers 
never know the terror which reigns in those weary, war-torn lands. 
And may they in gratitude for their own well-being extend the helping 
hand to those unfortunates, to whom America has ever been the 
blessed land, where opportunity and liberty have ever reigned, 
and from whose heart has ever gone forth sympathy and encourage- 
ment to those in need. 

May I urge your response, in the form of a contribution, to the 
American Jewish Relief Committee, 103 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 


Sincerely yours, 


‘Nathan Straus 


(The Committee acknowledges with thanks the contribution of this space by the publishers ) 





























ARTHUR MURRAY INVENT NEW 
EAST WAT 10 LEARN 10 DANCE 


Quicker, Easier, Costs Less Than 
Personal Teacher. You Can 
Learn at Home in Few Hours 


Arthur Murray, 





ARTHUR MURRAY 
Instructor to 
the Vanderbilts 


America’s great- 


est teacher of social dancing, has 

invented a remarkable new method which cn- 

ables anyone to learn all the newest ballroom 

steps at home in one evening, at very little 

cost. No music or partner needed. So simple 

even a child can learn quickly. 60,000 have 
learned to dance by mail. Your own 


success is guaranteed. 


BE POPULAR! 


No longer need you envy those who 


dance well. By Arthur Murray's amaz- 
ingly simple method you can tcarn in a 
few hours to be an accomplished, con- 
fident dancer Surprise your friends 
by learning to dance all the latest New 
York steps. 

To prove you can learn easily and 
quickly, Arthur Murray will send you 
a Fox Trot lesson Free, which includes 
the Secret of Leading and How to 
Gain Confidence. Send 10c¢ for mail- 


- ing. Write for your lesson day! 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 165, 290 B’way, N.Y. 











CLARK’S CRUISES by C. P.R. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 


a ark’s 19th Cruise, February 3 


me MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 

Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 

Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 

Europe and Passion Play Parties, $400 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 
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Price 20¢ per sorte 
and 
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Why Don’t You Get Married? 
By Norris Hodgins 


HENEVER I meet a married 
friend I know that I am due to 
answer one question before I get 
away: that question will have to do 
with my marital intentions, if any. It 
may take different forms; it may be 
asked casually over a cigar, or in- 
tensely after morning prayers — but 
sooner or later during any reunion I 
must face the marriage question. 
Sometimes it is in connection with 
my thinning hair that the poser is pro- 
duced. “What ho! Getting bald, 
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“By the way, Professor, do you believe in that old 
theory that the soul transmigrates into 
the body of an animal?” 


eh!” they chuckle. “Why don't you 
get married?” 

The connection between marriages 
and heads of hair is not at once ap- 
parent to me, so, while I am trying to 
think up some better excuse for my 
celibate, if slightly bald, condition, I 
attempt to be facetious and counter 
with a list of the other hair restorers 
I have tried without success—and am 


| called an ass for my pains. 








Sometimes my bloated salary is the 
exciting cause of the discussion. “You 
could well afford to support a wife,” 
they argue. “Why don’t you get mar- 
ried?” 

Perhaps I am prejudiced, but I must 
say that this argument seems somehow 
to lack point. Granted that my stipend 
might be divided with another without 
my being forced into the breadline, why 
should I necessarily choose this par- 
particular method of squandering my 
store? By the same process of reason- 
ing it might be shown that I should 
support an elephant or a steam drill, 
for by dint of saving a bit here and 
there I dare say I could find feed for 
the beast and a donkey engine or so for 
the machine. Yet no one reproaches 
me for my failure to add these im- 
pediments to my menagerie. 

Thus I reason the matter out for my 
friends, but they are immune to logic. 
They observe me galloping about in an 
untrammelled condition and are filled 
with an unholy desire to see me hitched. 
So with one accord they harass me, 
if haply they may hound me to the 
altar through their importunities. 

Nor am I alone in my martyrdom. 
Our club is filled with bachelors who 
hug the common fireplace o’ nights 
when they might be supping with 
friends, and who mope about the halls 
on Christmas Day when they might be 
naming their favorite cut of the family 
turkey—but who dare not sally forth 


~ 


without having ready an answer for the 
eternal question. 

Well may they cower and take refuge 
within friendly walls if their excuse 
for their celibacy is a shaky one, for 
there will be some among their ex- 
aminers who will not accept it. If 
they succeed in establishing an alibi 
before the tribunal sct up by their 
newly-wed cousins they will fail to 
convince their elder sister; and if they 
successfully pull the wool over the 
eyes of the superannuated minister of 
the gospel who officiated at their chris- 
tening they will be shown up in their 
true light by their grandmother or by 
the village postmaster. There are too 
many on the trail of the average man 
to allow him to get away with any- 
thing, and when it comes to hounding 
men to matrimony all the world takes 
a hand. 

I do not know uy this should be, 
but somehow there seems to be noth- 
ing more aggravating to the married 
man or to the unmarried woman than 
the sight of a blithe bachelor of thirty- 
five running about loose. His happi- 
ness is adjudged indecent, his freedom 
from worry is condemned as criminal, 
and his independence is considered an 
insult to the gentler sex. He is classed 
with the profiteers and the publicans, 
and friends and relatives vie with one 
another to make of him a proselyte, to 
the fetish of family life. 

With the bachelor of 
they are not so concerned. “Ah,” say 
they, “his time will come! Some day 
he will fall!” And they rub their 
handsandsmirk. Andasforthebachelor 
of forty they comfort themselves with 
the thought that soon he will be old 
and friendless, and they picture him 
crouching over a dying fire on a bleak 
December afternoon. A _ contempla- 
tion of this dismal picture always 
affords them great satisfaction. 
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Paris on Broadway 
(Continued from page 12) 


the right center wall of the set, and 
used the scenery the following season | 

“A Gentleman of Leisure.” After 
this, it appeared successively in a re- 
vival of “Divorcons,” in “A Woman's 
Way,” “The Rack,” “Bought and Paid | 
For,” “Just to Get Married,’ and 
eleven other Brady productions. Again 
now, Mr. Brady rented the scenery out 
for several months to a No. 3 com- 
pany of “The Man of the Hour,” and 
with the profit bought, at Macy’s, two 
small mirrors which he placed at either 
end of the mantelpiece. Thus splen- 
didly renovated, the scenery appeared 
in a further series of Brady produc- 
tions, including “Eve’s Daughter,” 
“The Drum,” “The Earth,” “The Man 
Who Came Back,” “Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion,” “The New Mo- 
rality,” “The Elton Case,” and “The 
Teaser.” And now, for the moment, 
we have it serving “The Nest.” 

“The French Doll” is, in its Ameri- 
can version, chiefly Irene Bordoni. 
Space lacking, I shall defer further 
criticism of it until our next meeting. 


KINDRED AFFLICTIONS 


Bings had failed to take along any 
extra spark plugs; so, of course, one 
went bad. Consequently he worried 
along on three cylinders. 

As he passed the team of an old 
farmer, the latter exclaimed: “Wal, I 
dew declar’! I never knowed before 
that them durn things could have the 
heaves.” 








“Say, Mr. Cop, do me a favor an’ put 
the han’cuffs on me. My girl’s 
watching us.” 








NERVOUSNESS 


Are You Master of Your Nerves or Are Your 


Nerves Master of You? 
By PAUL von BOECKMANN 


ERVOUSNESS—We hear about it every- 
N where. \ doctor tells his patients, “It's 

your nerves." Sensitive and high- strung 
women complain of their “‘nerves."" We see evi- 
dence of “nerves” everywhere—in the streets, in 
the cars, in the theaters, in your business, and 
especially in your own home—tright in your own 
family. 

Nervousness is not a disease; it is a condition. 
\ doctor may pronounce you as sound as a dollar 
organically and yet you may be on the verge of 
a nervous collapse. What does it all mean’ 
What is meant by nervousness’ 

The Nervous System generates a mysterious 
energy termed ‘‘Nerve Force.’ It is the power 
that drives the entire human machine. It con- 
trols every organ, every muscle and even the 
Mind. If we overtax or abuse our Nerves 


| through worry, fear, grief, shock, or disease, the 


flow of Nerve Force becomes feeble, and we then 
have a condition known as NERVE EXHAUS- 
TION, of which nervousness in its various forms 
is but an outward symptom. 

The symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion vary ac- 


|} cording to individual characteristics, but the de- 


velopment is usually as follows 

FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and endur- 
ance; that “tired feeling,’ especially in the back 
and knees. 

SECOND STAGE: Nervousness; sleepless- 
ness; irritability: decline in sex force; loss of 
hair, nervous indigestion; sour stomach, gas in 
bowels: constipation; irregular heart; poor mem- 
ory; lack of mental endurance; dizziness; back- 
ache; headache; neuritis; rheumatism, and other 
pains. 

THIRD STAGE: Serious mental disturbances 
fear; undue worry, melancholia; dangerous or- 
ganic disturbances: suicidal tendencies, and, in 
extreme Cases, Insanity. 

If your NERVES have reached any of the 
three stages of depletion, you ought to take im- 
mediate steps to determine the cause and to learn 
what to do to build up your Nerve Force, for 
Nerve Force means Life Force—Brain Force 
Vital Force—Organic Force—Dynamic Force 
Personal Magnetism—Mantliness and Woman- 
liness 

No man WITHD Nerve Force has ever stood in 
i bread line. 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever been 
down and out. 

Noman WITH Nerve Force has ever acknowl- 
edged himself “licked.” 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever failed 
to attain success 





Paul von Boeckmann 


Author of Nerve Force and scores of other 
books on Health, Psychology, Breathing, Hy 
giene and kindred subjects. Over a million of 


his various books have been sold during the 
lust 25 years 
He is the scientist who explained the nature 


of the mys y= us Ps ycho-p hysie Force in- 
volved in the pulon-Abbott Feats, a proble m 
that had bafed the leading sc ientists of Amer- 
ica and Europe for more thon thirty years, 
an 1a full acco un f which has been published 
in recent issues “Physical Culture Maga- 


Zine 


And, on the other hand, WITHOUT Nerve 
Force no person of either sex in any walk of life 
has ever reached the top, has ever achieved suc- 
cess, or has ever gotte n the fullest enjoyment from 
life itself. WITHOUT an abundant supply of 
Nerve Force our lives a wrongly adjusted, we 
fail to utilize our full powers, and we cheat our- 
selves of our birthright of health and vigor. 


“A sound mind in a sound body’ ET upon 
sound nerves. And to be a W NNE even in 
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a small way, demands, first uf all—NERVE 
FORCE. 

This, of course, applies to women as well as 
men. 

I have made a life study of the mental and 
physical characteristics of nervous people, hav- 
ing treated more cases of ‘Nerves’ during th 
past 25 years than any other man in the world 
over 90,000). My instruction is given by mail! 
only. No drugs or drastic treatment of any 
kind are employed. My method is remarkably 
simple, thoroughly scientific, and always effect- 
ive 

I shall agree to send you further eee 
regarding my system of treatment FREE and 
without any obligation on your part. Every- 
thing is confidential and sent sealed in a plain 
envelope. 

You should read my 64-page book, ‘NERVE 
FORCE The cost of this book is only 25 
cents (coin or stamps). The book is not an ad- 
vertisement of any treatment | may have to 
offer. This is proved by the fact that large 
corporations have bought and are buying this 
book from me by the hundreds and thousands 
for circulation among their employees—effi- 
ciency Physicians recommend the book to 
their patients—Health. Ministers recommend 
it from the pulpit—Nerve Control, Happiness. 
Never before has so great a mass of valuable in- 
formation been presented in so few words. It 
will enable you to understand your Nerves, your 
Mind, your Emotions, and your Body for the 
first time. 

Read the book at my risk, that is, if it docs 
not meet with your fullest expectations, I shall 
refund goo 4 money PLUS your outlay for post 
age. My advertisements have been appearing in 
this and other standard magazines for more than 
20 years. This is ample evidence of my integ- 
rity and responsibility. 

The following extracts are quoted from letters 
written by people who have read the book 

“T have gained 12 pounds since read- 
ing your book, and I feel so ener- 
#etic. | had about given up hope of ever 
finding the cause of my low weight.’ 

“IT have been treated by a number of 
nerve specialists, and have traveled 
from country to country in an endeavor 
to restore my nerves to normal. Your 
little book has done more for me than 
all other methods combined.” 

“Your book did more for me for in- 
digestion than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and 
my nerves are fine. I thought I had 
heart trouble, but it was simply a case 
of abused nerves. I have reread your 
book at least ten times. 

A woman writes: “Your book has 
helped my nerves wonderfully. [am 
sleeping so well and in the morning | 
feel so rested.’ 

‘The advice given in your book on 
velanntion and calming of nerves has 
cleared my brain. Before L was halt 
dizzy all the time.’ 

4 physician says: **Your book shows 
you have scientific and profound knowl- 
édge of the nerves and nervous people. 
fam recommending your book to my 


patients 
\ prominent lawyer in = Ansonia, 
Conn., says: “Your book saved me 


from a nervous collapse, such as | had 
three years ago. I now sleep soundly 
and am gaining weight I can again 
do a real day s work. 
—— ee oe oe me me oe em me 
PAUL von BOECKMANN 
110 W. 40th St., Studio 149, New York, N. Y. 


Dear sir: I desire to investigate your method, without 
obligation of any kind (Print name and address 
plainly.) 


Name 


Address 


E nolone | 25c¢ if you wish the book. 

















culation, | am asking you 
message to my friends, 


boys.” 
Fanny K. 


United States the Doughboys 


Club, 11, Rue Royal, Paris, and 


of the little basket 


‘Alma since then 

Club is a pleasant memory! 

my little Sugar Basket——empty! 
But | am going to ask my Dou 


JUDGI 
here in Paris 
shoes for the poor little children 
forgotten villages in the 
With affectionate greetings 

deepest gratitude for the help y 
give me 

Ever your frier 


Fanny K. 


Hotel Plaza, Athénée 25, Avern 
Paris, France, 
JUDGE, which was 


with the Doughboys durir 


they had a keen interest 


purpose she sets forth. 





the 


happy memories of the Soldiers 


sometimes, fifth cup of steaming 
Much water has flowed under the Pont de 
The Soldiers 


won't generously fill it with pennies, 
dimes and quarters, and | feel sure good Mr 
3E will receive and forward these to me 
so that | may purchase 


Somme 


very 


trust requested in the foreg 
and will forward to Miss Browning all 
sums contributed to its care 


A Message to the Doughboys 


Dear Judge: Knowing your large cir- 


to give this 
 Dough- 


Very sincerely, 
BROWNING. 


Throughout the length and breadth of the 


have carred 
and Sailors’ 
especially will 


they recall the many extra lumps of sugar, out 
, for their third, 


fourth, and 
hot coffee. 


and Sailors’ 
Those cheery- 


faced boys have returned to their homes and 


ghboys if they 
nickels, 


warm 
in one of the 

Manancourt 
for each and 


uu are going to 


ad, 
BROWNING. 
se Montaigne, 


popular 
ig the war, 


through its special features in which 


accepts the 
zoing letter 


for the 

















As the Sun Went Down 
By Katherine Negley 


VERYBODY imposed _ upon 

Charles. He was like the pro- 
verbial umbrella that kept everyone 
dry and got soaked itself; so he took 
a course in power development that 
taught him how to look, speak and 
act so those around him would show 
him the proper respect. 

The very next morning, after he 
finished his course, his wife opened 
her mouth twice to speak before she 
asked him for ten dollars. Charles 
well knew she had intended to say 
twenty, as usual, and shook hands with 
himself under the tablecloth. 

Through the morning, a customer 
neglected to request a discount as he 
generally did, and an agent left at 
once after Charles told him decisively 
that he was not in the market. Charles 
patted himself on the back. 

Jones, from the office next door, 
came in during the afternoon, but 
omitted to ask for a loan as he always 
did. Charles grinned broadly to him- 
self. 

At 4:30 he dictated a letter to the 
stenographer, and she did not object, 
though it was her regular time. to 
powder her nose and rub her nails a 
trifle. Charles squared his shoulders. 

After the office closed, he walked 
down the street, proud and condescend- 





How a Mouse Sounded to Bobby. 


EXCLUSIVE 


“Modest”—A word applied exclu- 


sively to incomes. 
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MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions, Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 


lies. Durabl 
ed by 


oottalog and measure blanks 
Send name and address today. 


Appliance Co., {09D State St., Marshall, Mich. 














ing. It was a wonderful thing to be 
master of his soul and a king among 
men. He stopped at the corner to buy 
a final edition of the evening paper, 
to see what the other great men were 
doing in the world. 

The newsie gave him one quick, com- 
prehensive glance, then handed him a 
copy of the noon edition that he had 
been holding to work off on some inno- 
cent and guileless person. 

Charles crept down into his coat 
collar. What was the use of training, 
power and education? What, indeed, 
was the use of anything? 


USUALLY SO 
“Whom does the baby resemble?” 
“If I am correctly informed, he gets 
his beautiful eyes from my wife’s 
family and his weak chin from mine.” 
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The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 
to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands. 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 





| 





and 


with photographs 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 


Profusely illustrated 


tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy > pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $] 


Sent postpaid 


in colors, helpful maps 
of price 


on receipt 

















Vy 


book on 


the 


the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 


A companion volume to 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana’s Hotels, Cafes, ‘Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 


days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 75 


cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 


postpaid on receipt of price. . 
627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
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W._L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MENAND WOMEN $7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 








PLYMOUTH ROCK’S NEW 
FUNCTION 
“The president’s address, delivered 
within a few hundred feet of the spot 


where Plymouth rock had been un- | 


clothed in iron palings to preserve it 
for prosperity, was part of an anni- 
versary celebration in which Vice- 
President Coolidge and many other 
high officials of state and nation par- 
ticipated.”—-Ogdensburg (N.Y.) News. 
(Ira H. Holmes.) 


OUT OF ORDER 


“Robert Memicke, a mechanic em- 
ployed at a local garage, and A. L. 
Wheeler, were arrested yesterday on 
charges of petit larceny. Memicke 
is said to have admitted to the police 
that he had been brought into the 
garage for repairs. Detectives Shan- 
non and Tice filed the complaints.”— 
Bakersfield (Calif.) Echo. (J. A. 
Miller.) 


A LIVE DEAD ONE 


“An unidentified dead mute, thirty, 
six feet tall and weighing 180 pounds, 
created such a disturbance in Union 
Square Park, yesterday, that he had 
to be forcibly restrained. He was 
later taken to Bellevue Hospital for 
observation.”—New York American. 


(Chas. G. Susher.) 


UPRIGHT CRITICISM 


“Comment passed by Aighly vertical 
people in reference to the new or- 
chestra under Mr. Burraston, resident 
director, and Mr. Romanelli, general 
musical director, is of a very flatter- 
ing nature.’—Vancouver (B.C.) Sun. 
(H. Stewart Southan.) 


TROUBLE AHEAD 
“It has eight entrances—four in the 


court yard of City Hall, and four on | 
the plaza outside the building, and it | 


is equipped with many new develop- 
ments for handling crowds with a 
maximum of annoyance.”—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. (Alfred E. Werner.) 


EASY ENOUGH, THOUGH 


“*Jove, Kitten, are you hurt?’ 

“The pain was terrific. Both hands 
tried to keep from screaming. 

““Great guns!’ forcing away her 
hands. ‘That’s a nasty bruise. Where’s 
that liniment?’” — Topeka (Kans.) 
Capper’s Weekly. (Helen Glabasnia.) 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 


America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines | 129 West 24th Street, New York 




















a} /CAN ALWAYS | 
| owe MONEY BY WEARING ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 8& 56.00 


| WLDOUGLAS SHOES 
_ SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY || WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS 4S SHOES 





| JO YOU AT ONE PROFIT CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUAL 
eee YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PA PAID 


(sa ERAT TT —— | W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
SMMNAT THE FACTORY i= best and ‘finest selected leathers the 
; : 





market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
-| money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 











Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
IS YOUR PROTECTION cf our stores at factory cost. We donot 

AGAINST make one cent of profit until the shoes 
UNREASONABLE ProriTs | are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


THE STAMPED PRICE 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 








than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 


Catalog Free. 


President 


one or two extra profits. Order direct w.1 pougias Shoe Co., 
from the factory and save money. 746 Spark St., Brockton, Mase. 
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Driver pale man to when he has given a lift)—I hopes yuh don’ t mind th’ 
slow gait I drives at, mister. Y’see, I got a couple o’ cases o’ dynamite fer 
th’ boys up at th’ mine, and th’ roads are a bit rough along here! 








STYLE IN CONGRESS 





| The minority of the committee an- What Book Do You Want Most? 
| nounced their intention of filing a 

minority report. The income tax bill We Have It! 

| now stands before the house and senate Send for a complete catalogue 
| with fashionable reports by both com- ee 


| mittees.” — Savannah (Ga.) Press. 
| (Woodberry Hall.) 
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Dept. X 


Are You a Mason? 


REDDING & COMPANY 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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owe BERMUDA 


-—. Contract with Bermuda Govt.) 


Special Easter Trip 
Palatial S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
leaves N.Y.April 8--Arrives N.Y.April 15. 


Fastest Steamers to Bermuda 

The palatial steamers of the Furness 
Bermuda Line land their passengers and 
baggage directly at Hamilton Dock, 
avoiding the discomforts, inconvenience 
and delay of landing by tender. These 
steamers use oil fuel. 

SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
From N. Y. every Wed. & Sat. 
From Bermuda every Tues. & Sat. 
Tickets good on either steamer, 
Offering unequalled express service via 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement 
Bermuda offers all outdoor sports, |) 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Fish- 
ing, Riding, Driving, etc. No Passports— 
Many Modern Hotels. 

Write for attractive inclusive rates. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y Or any Tourist Agent 











| Drawn by Harry L. 
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Drawn by GLEN FLEISCHMAN, Manley, Nebraska. 

“I was gwine to hang myself, but 
I couldn’t breathe wid de rope around 
me neck, and couldn’t die wid de rope 
around me storgach.” 
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Birth Control—voluntary parenthood, the 
intelligent spacing of children is at last recog- 
nized to be the most important factor making 
for health and happiness 


Price 


or stamps 





Contatns several striting Qlustrattons 
The Book You Have Always Wanted, 
Clearty and Piainty Written 
By a Distinguished American Physician 

Send for it to-day When supply is exhausted 

you cannot get a copy at any price. 
Dept. 38, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 

257 West 7ist St. New York 











Knights of 


JONES, 

1405 Delaware St., Denver, Colo. 
First Artist—Say, old man, what’s 

got into you? What’s the big idea? 

That painting is upside down. 
Second ditto—I know it is, but how 

the deuce can I change it now? I’ve 

sold it that way. 





| Drawn by Wma. B, Brown, 


He—No. It’s knot! 
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1737 Hague Ave., St. 


the Pencil 


Drawn by CLARENCE NELSON BURLEW, 

783 East 156th Street, New York City. 

Daughter—Do you think Harry 
loves me enough to marry me? We've 
been keeping company over five years 
now, and he’s never even given me so 
much as an engagement ring. 

Dac—A girl will know when a man 
is getting ready to propose by the 
engagement ring in his voice. 









S 





Paul, Minn. 


She—Is distance on the water measured by the mile? 

















Where Is Paradise? 


Is it where old Omar thus visioned it? 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside mie singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


Or, did Gray describe it when he wrote: 
The meanest flowe ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 


Who knows? Perhaps, after all, paradise is where one finds 
it. What is paradise for one may be purgatory for another. 
For some, paradise may lie ‘neath tropic skies. And yet 
others have found it ’mid the frozen silences of the North. 
For instance, Alma and Paul Ellerbe have written a fascinating 
description of how they found it in a summer cottage—in win- 
ter, at 50 below zero, and how they solved in novel fashion 
their own problem of making life worth living. “Stumblers 
into Paradise,”’ they call it, and it is one of the leading arti 
cles in Leslie’s Weekly tor March 18. 


There are many other interesting features in this issue of 
Leslie’s. Theodore Waters contributes another absorbing in- 
stallment of his series on “The Diésabeltteers’’—more revela- 
tions of the amazing fakers who make a living getting hurt. 
Then there is another gripping story in the adventures of the 
ereat Black Pearl by Atreus von Schrader. Also, there are 
other corking illustrated articles, plenty of vivid pictures of 
events and personages at home and abroad and terse, vigorous 
editorials that say something worth while. 


Don’t miss this March 18 issue of Leslie’s Weekly—or any 
issue, for that matter. It is the livest and most interesting 
illustrated weekly to-day. You can buy it for 10 cents from 
your newsdealer, or have it delivered weekly at your home as 
a subscriber for Five Dollars a year. 


WHY NOT NOW? 
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Fix-Your-Own-Price Sale! 


Never before in the history of Book Sales has there been such a sale as these 
Fix-Your-Own-Price Sales. In the first of these extraordinary sales held a month 
ago, 3,069 new books were sold and more than 500 additional bids were returned 
because they could not be filled. The report on the second has not been completed 
at this writing, but judging by the bids now being received, it will far exceed the 
previous sale. Indeed, so successful have been these two sales in producing quick 
results that we are offering the remainder of our stock in another 


Fix-Your-Own-Price Sale 


Thousands of booklovers have already secured new books at these bargain 
prices and are richer for their investment. 


Bid Whatever You Like 


Here is another offer of more books which will be sold to the highest bidders. 
All are in first-class condition—books well worth reading and owning. They are 
attractively bound in cloth and will adorn your library. 

This is your chance to get these books, not at the publisher’s price, but at your 
own. Make any bid you want to—50O cents, $1.00, $2.00—whatever you wish. 
Send in your check or money order attached and specify the books you want and 
the price you want to pay. 

The highest bidders will get the books—no matter how low the price. Bids 
will close March 30, 1922. At that time, all bids will be tabulated and the books 
shipped to the highest bidders. 


Here Are the Books 
351 Sets Business Man’s Commercial Law Library 503 Copies of The Camera Book 


in 6 volumes, sizes 8” x 5”. bound in tan cloth with gold bound in dark green cloth, 10%” x 1414” printed on 


lettering, printed on good paper of about 300 pages coated paper with hundreds of photographs of the Great 
per volume. The work is edited by Albert S. Bolles, War — = yy iy os ——- sie 
Ph.D.. LL.D., Lecturer on Commercial Law and Banking yy youns esate will delight fA Ds 
in Haverford College. formerly Professor of Mercantile will fix the history of the late war in their minds as 
Law and Banking in the University of Pennsylvania. nothing else can. Some of the illustrations are in full 
In this space, it is impossible to give even limited descrip- color and the articles are by General John J. Pershing, 
tion of the contents of these volumes further than to Ex-Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, 
name the general head. Vol. 1—The Ownership and Jone Lge Yy- Ag < om. O ~~ eM oy 
Use of Land. Vol. 2—Contracts—Highways—Farms. only : few of ‘aan a make your oifer so that you ore 
Vol. 3—Personal Property—Banks. Vol. 4—-Corpora- sure to get one. How about $1.00? 


tions, Insurance, The Ownership ar Use of Personal 
Property, The Pledging of Personal Property, Corpora- 107 Sets, 2 volumes, The Principles of Money and 


tions, Domestic Relations, Mortgages, Liens, Bailments, Banking 
Trusts, Corporation Stock and Stockhoiders, Directors, ” “er 
pevegense. Beneficial and Other Voluntary Associations, As _——y y Round & Speee ~ S 5 Se 
> and eee Rie h be é a attack on money as a medium of exchange hes attracted 
Poren a, hil an, hone! ile o ‘ usdan Rig fe the attention of the world to the principles of banking. 
arents anc dren, Guardianship, The Rights and Mr. Conant explains them so that you can understand. 
Liabilities of Employers and Employees, Assaults, Everybody uses a bank. Find out what they do and 
Slander and Libel, Nuisance and Trespass. Vol. 6—The how they do it. Retail price of these books is $4.50. 
National Bankruptcy Act, Automobile Law, Legal Is it worth $2.00 or $1.50 or $1.00 a volume to you? 


Form—in short, neart every Deane “ he which a 
business man or an nary citizen should know is ex- : 
plained very simply and luicidly in these six volumes. 208 Copies of the C. S. Hammond Atlas of the World 
your own lawyer. The advice in any one of these bound in yy rown paper with 1920 census. There are 
urope, 


volumes may save you thousands of dollars. What do new maps of frica and Asia. The maps are 
ou offer? Cheap at $6.00. Remember others are in three colors, clearly printed. A bargain at $1.00— 
xidding for this limited number of sets. do you offer 50 cents or 40? First come, first served. 


Here’s your chance. Don't be bashful. Bid whatever you want, remembering that 
others appreciate bargain values too. Books will be expressed collect to highest bidders 
Unsuccessful bidders’ remittances returned March 31st. Mail your bids at once. 


Brunswick Subscription Company 
627 West Forty-third Street, New York City 
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